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THE   TJMfitf   HIRTOJIY   OF   THK   WAI!
MINING  A   GERMAN  TRENCH. French Staff Officers watching explosion of a mine.
Even worse than the cold were the adjuncts of water and mud. Here is a typical experience. "The ground was all clay, and the mud and filth was ankle, sometimes knee, deep.*' And, alas for the British soldier's reputation for smart appearance, this correspondent had " never seen coalminers or dustmen look so filthy." When it rained, as it usually did, for the winter had a record rainfall, it was impossible to cook, for'every thing was drenched, and the fires would not burn. The misery of wet was thus accentuated by deprivation of the cup of hot tea which would have been so grateful. Another correspondent wrote of " viscid mud, four or five inches deep," which " squelched round the tops of one's boots and plastered over everything up to one's hat."
Drains in these French and Flemish trenches were impossible; there was nowhere to drain the water to: since, for the most part, the water was so near the surf ace. that it naturally ran from the surrounding soil into them. Some attempt was made to mitigate matters by the use of pumps, but these afforded only a very partial remedy.
A newspaper correspondent wrote of thigh -deep water, out of which many of the men climbed, digging for themselves a niche in the earth half-way up the parapet, notwithstand-
ing that they thereby forfeited Rome of the protection against the enemy's artillery fire. The reader may woll be inclined to supposes that " thigh deep " water must be an exaggeration. But similar phrases \\ere in common iwe. " Our men are in water well towards the middle, or rather in a mixture of mud and water," wrote- a newspaper correspondent. An officer wrote of scrambling along a/ communication trench 3 ft. 0 in. deep in wator After this a statement of a Territorial thai- in his trench the water came over boot-tojw sounds very mild ; but he was at the top of a slope, and his account discloses discomfort enough, for he added : " the sides of the trench kept tumbling in as we leant against them.11 In such cases the parapet often had to bo made up with sandbags, of which millions wen* employed. But these had the disadvantage of rendering them more visible, and wore consequently frequently destroyed by the enemy's fire.
Trenches sometimes fell into such a state of collapse through mud and wator that they had to be abandoned, and new ones chip: - an operation which implied something moro than labour when conducted in tho firing line, within 400 yards of the enemy, and his searchlights and star shells. Another Territorial